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THE ALDINE. 



autumn to Squan, twelve miles further, whence trains 
run over a road, by way of Farmingdale, to connect 
with the Pennsylvania Road at Monmouth Junction, 
by which way passengers may reach Philadelphia. 

Between Long Branch and Squan the road runs 
parallel with the sea-shore — which is here nearly a 
straight line — and about a mile from it The coun- 
try is, to most persons who have not visited it, a com- 
plete surprise. Instead of the stretches of naked sand 
and the dreary " pine barrens" one is so apt to asso- 
ciate with the idea of Southern Jersey, the landscape 
is found exceedingly attractive. Though there are no 
high hills, the surface of the country is rolling, rising 
to a considerable elevation at distances of from two to 
three miles from the shore, and is well covered with 
oak, chestnut, ash and similar timber, interspersed 
with some pine and cedar. Large trees are scarce, 
the woods being for the most part "second growth," 
but the masses of foliage form none the less grateful 
resting-places for the eye. In the northern portion 
of the county, too, large orchards of thrifty apple-trees 
add to the picturesqueness of the effect, besides giving 
evidences of good husbandry which are not borne out 
by close inspection of the farms in the southern por- 
tion of the county. The soil is a sandy loam, in 
many places apparently very rich. Fields of clover 
are to be seen along the line of the road which would 
compare favorably with those of Central or Western 
New York. The luxuriance with which the "ox- 
eye " daisy, that pest of good farmers, grows, speaks 
volumes for the capabilities of the soil ; but its pres- 
ence can not be considered to entitle the farmers to 
much praise. Indeed there is very little in the ap- 
pearance of the farms in this portion of Monmouth 
County to prove the agricultural skill of their owners. 

This is said to be partly accounted for by the feet 
that the conditions of life are so easy, and communi- 
cation with the outer world has been until lately so 
difficult, that the incentive to greater activity has been 
wanting. If this be the true explanation, it will un- 
doubtedly be proven before long by a change for the 
better. Bad forming does not, however, essentially 
mar the beauty of the landscape, which is what chiefly 
concerns the tourist. 

But in describing Monmouth County we have wan- 
dered from the subject of the new watering-places. 
Perhaps as good a way as any to see what is doing in 
the manufacture of this peculiar class of town along 
the Jersey coast is to go first to Squan and come leis- 
urely back, being picked up and set down by the dif- 
ferent trains as convenience serves. And first, in re- 
gard to Squan itself, we are not even certain of its 
name, for many of the older dwellers there who have 
had the necessary leisure to investigate its history are 
certain that the proper orthography is "Squam," and 
say that in the aboriginal vernacular it meant "plenty 
of fish and oysters." It is a pleasant little village, of 
a sort which one finds in all parts of the country, 
where city travel has not reached to any great extent. 
It seems to have scarcely made up its mind as yet 
whether to "go in for honors" as a watering-place or 
not A few new buildings which have been erected, 
others which are projected, new stores which have 
been opened — certainly not needed by the normal 
population — and other similar signs show that it has 
been bitten by the tarantula of progress and will not 
long remain the quiet hamlet it was. It has but one 
hotel at present, the proprietor of which lays emphasis 
on the fact that he keeps open "the year round," 
though wherefore is not so clearly apparent. It is an 
old town, as towns go, having been settled about the 
beginning of the century, and has a regular popula- 
tion of about six hundred. It is about a mile from 
the beach, where bathing is good, and where fish, oys- 
ters, clams and especially the soft-shell crab do abound. 
In feet, the capturing of these delicacies forms a very 
important industry for very many of the inhabitants, 
especially the taking of the crabs, which, by law, can 
not be caught except by scooping them singly out of 
the sand, an operation requiring some labor and skill. 
From three to five dollars per day each is said to be 
the average earning of a crab fisher, while as much as 
fifteen dollars has been made in the same time. 

About a mile north from Squan is Sea Girt, where 



a Philadelphia company have purchased about seven 
hundred acres of land, on which stands, feeing the 
ocean and only a few yards from it, a long, low house 
built by Commodore Stockton for a summer residence. 
At each end of this has been built an enormous wing, 
the whole forming an odd-looking but roomy hotel, 
capable of containing some two hundred guests. The 
tract has been laid out as a village with drives, lawns, 
etc., but as yet the hotel and the railway station are 
the only buildings which have been erected. 

An inlet of the sea separates this from the lands of 
the Spring Lake Company — also "an association of 
Philadelphia capitalists — a tract of about four hun- 
dred acres on which improvements have been begun 
similar to those at Sea Girt. A large hotel is just fin- 
ished and several cottages are building. The Spring 
Lake tract has an advantage over its near neighbor in 
the possession of a pretty lake of fresh water, some 
twenty acres in extent, the lower end of which reaches 
within four hundred yards of the beach, the hotel 
standing between the two. In looking at these two 
tracts one can not resist the idea that it is presumptu- 
ous to talk of building up even a summer village at 
either site ; yet it is by no means certain that the pre- 
sumption is so great as it seems. The beach is un- 
rivaled for bathing purposes, being firm, even and of 
a gentle slope, and indeed the same is true of the 
beach all the way to Long Branch. The view ocean- 
ward is unlimited, and the landward prospect pleas- 
ing. It is intended to transform the inlet into a lake, 
by -a dyke between it and the ocean, along which 
shall run a turnpike, to be extended, so say the pro- 
jectors of these and other watering-places, to Long 
Branch, furnishing, when done, a magnificent drive. 

About two miles north of Spring Lake, at the 
mouth of Shark River, is Ocean Beach, a quiet little 
village of about a square mile in extent, on which 
stand a church and several boarding-houses or sum- 
mer hotels, besides a number of residences ; but the 
population is, of course, chiefly a summer population. 

Three miles further to the north is the Ocean Grove 
and Asbury Park Station on the railroad, passengers 
for both places alighting here. To a certain extent 
the two places, though there is a mild rivalry between 
them, are identical in interest and especially in a 
strong flavor of Methodism which pervades both. 
They are separated by a narrow lake (Wesley Lake), 
about three-fourths of a mile long, stretching from 
near the railroad on the west to the beach on the east, 
it being separated from the ocean by less than a hun- 
dred yards of beach. 

Ocean Grove, though laid out as a town, is really a 
great camp-ground. It comprises about three hun- 
dred acres lying between Wesley and Fletcher lakes, 
and is owned by an association of Methodist clergy 
and laity who lease lots for a term of ninety-nine 
years on which cottages may be erected and occupied, 
from June to October, by the owners under certain 
restrictions. Stores, boarding-houses or hotels, a 
post office, telegraph office, etc. , have been provided 
for the convenience of those attending the camp-meet- 
ings, of which several are held, lasting almost contin- 
uously from July until about September. In addition 
to the cottages, tents are pitched here during the sea- 
son and meetings held in the open air or under the 
wooden pavilion erected in the grove. It has had 
good success in its way, which is hot that of the regu- 
lar watering-place, it being rather to be described as 
a camp ground with bathing facilities, or a watering- 
place with a camp-meeting attachment. 

Asbury Park, north of the Grove, was more dis- 
tinctively a speculation. It comprises a tract of about 
six hundred acres, bounded on the south by Wesley 
Lake and on the north by Sunset Lake, a pretty little 
sheet of fresh water in which stands St John's Island, 
which is devoted, however, to no more religious use 
than the eating, of ice cream. The Park has been well 
laid out with wide streets and avenues ; the lots, sold 
in fee, have been extensively built upon, and the place 
has already a permanent population of about a thou- 
sand. It has been incorporated by the Legislature, a 
feature of the charter being the prohibition of the sale 
of alcoholic liquors of any sort, and presents quite a 
business-like aspect. It has several hotels, stores, bil- 



liard halls, shops, a public hall, post office, etc., and 
boasts also a weekly newspaper, which, however, is 
printed in Brooklyn. On the whole it is a pleasant, 
thriving place, with many attractions for those who 
desire a quiet, safe retreat for their families. 

Such is a brief review of what is doing to attract 
summer visitors past the Branch. The natural advan- 
tages of the different places are pretty evenly balanced, 
and should the capitalists interested be sufficiently 
persevering, there is good reason to believe that the 
next five years may see the whole coast to Squan a 
succession of thriving watering-places. 



SONNET. 



TO R. W. G. 



What is a poet ? One of mortal birth ; 
But one to whom some rare and subtle sense 
Reveals within his heart strange fancies. Thence 

He taketh them ; and soon, about the earth 

His new-born thoughts go flitting — Pathos, Mirth, 
And sad -faced Melancholy. Then men say — 
" Behold a poet ! " and a bright new day 

Lights up gold-blinded eyes, to see the worth 
Of things not food or raiment. Thus he thrills 

With wondrous witchery of words, till we, 
His fellow-men — as each dull heart he fills — 

Share in his joy — if not his ecstasy. 
Like planets drawing warmth from distant sun, 
We feel the glow from such a gifted one. 

- A. P. W. 

♦ - 

AN OFFER. 



" Oh, there's nothing half so sweet in life 
As love's young dream," 

sang Moore ; but, judging from the look of the maid- 
en's face in Mr. J. R. Ashton's picture, even that sweet 
dream may have its terrible awakening. The ardent 
lover has written to his sweetheart that old, old story, 
"ever old, ever new, "and she, like a dutiful daugh- 
ter, has carried the letter to her mother. Every word 
has been read and re-read, until she knows it all by 
heart, and now she awaits the verdict of the higher 
powers in eager expectancy. Every moment seems 
an age, and she dare not lift her eyes — those beauti- 
ful eyes, with the long silken lashes — to the lady 
mother's face. Perhaps it is best that she does not, 
for the half-cynical smile playing around the elder 
lady's mouth might not reassure the young heart 

Mother, too, has had her young dream ; but it is 
quite another thing when some "suitor bold" wishes 
to take her daughter from the parent nest ; and then, 
it may be, the home to which he would take her is 
not so luxurious as this would seem to be from the 
glimpse the artist has given us of the pleasant morn- 
ing room, with its art treasures, its plants and cheer- 
ful fire. The careful mother considers it all as she 
reads the letter, whjle the heart beside her beats pain- 
fully, and the little hands are clasped still closer as the 
maiden thinks of the dread possibility of an adverse 
decision, and tries to picture to herself what life would 
be without him who wrote the letter, whose image has 
filled her dreams by day and night, and whose ap- 
proach would bring — 

" Over her neck, and face, and brow, 
Like scarlet leaves on drifted snow, 
The blush that told him, oh ! how well, 
The tale that words can never tell." 

All unconsciously, no doubt, would the tell-tale sig- 
nal be flung out ; but love is keenly sensitive to every 
look of its dear one, and doubtless her lover guessed 
her secret long before she even dared to whisper it to 
herself; and as the thought comes over her that she 
may have to give up all thoughts of him, that she may 
never see him again, who can doubt that the tears 
come unbidden to the veiled eyes ? But no ! the pic- 
ture is too sorrowful, and something, born perhaps of 
her great love and hope, tells her that it can not, will 
not be. 

Let us hope, for her sake, that the lover may prove 
perfect enough for the fastidious mother, that pater- 
familias may give his blessing, and the curtain fall to 
the music of the Wedding March, while prayers go up 
from all hearts that they may ' * live happy ever after, " 
in good old story-book style. — M. G. P. 
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